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SURPLUS POPULATION: 


A COMEDY IN THREE ACTS, 
BY WILLIAM COBBETT. 





Tuts unusual production, considering the pen it comes from, 
occupies the main part of last Saturday’s ‘ Political Register :’ but it 
is of a style so distinct from the ordinary matter of that publication, 
and belongs to us of the TaTLER so emphatically to notice, that we 
cannot but “speak to it.” Mr Malthus makes out that a surplus 
population is a great tragedy; Mr Cobbett is of opinion that it is 
or ought to be, a comedy; and a comedy he has accordingly made 
it, with a proper matrimonial termination, though there is a bit of 
tragedy by the way ; to wit, the ducking of a Boroughmonger in a 
horse-pond. The substance of the drama is soon told. A young 
village couple are about to be married ; Squire Thimble, a Malthusian 
philosopher, interferes with his advice: Sir Gripe Grindum, a 
Boroughmonger, takes the more summary mode of endeavouring 
to carry off the girl, for his own “private eating ;” the ruffians 
employed in the abduction are pursued; the Boroughmonger is 
ducked, and population triumphs, 

What the Tory critics will say to this, we know not, except that 
it isa terrible thing to inculcate the ducking of Boroughmongers. 
We confess we do not consider any recommendation to that effect 
necessary, seeing what our good King and his Ministers are about ; 
but we are convinced, that had not the King been as good as he is, 
and the Ministers as sagacious, much worse things than duckings 
would have taken place. A little tossing, therefore, of the waters after 
the storm may be allowed to Mr Cobbett’s mind, especially under cer- 
tain ploughings with which it is threatened, and for which we would 
fain hope that the persons concerned may substitute a pouring of 
the oil of Lethe. The wiser they are, the better they can afford it. 
Mr Cobbett has had a good deal of the rough work of Reform to go 
through, and if he has not always gained by it in any way,he may be 
the more easily excused by those who had more refinement and less 
zeal, or, if they please, less violence and self-will ; but who have 
profited by it nevertheless ; for unquestionably he has smoothed 
for others the politer parts of the operation. 

We subjoin a specimen or two of the drama, as curiosities —Mr 
Cobbett, who used to carp at sonnetteers, opens his play with all 
the pastoral sweetness of an Allan Ramsay :— 

‘ACT I. 
‘Scene 1 —Sunrise: a Meadow and Cows in it, with a Lane on the 
side of it: a Furm-House in the hack-ground : Betsey in the Mea- 


dow with a milking-pai on her arm, and Dick, in a smock frock, 
coming along the Lane. 
‘ Dick, |Singing.) 
Soft’s the note of yonder wood-lark, 
Softer far my Betsey’s voice: 
Sweet’s the dew in cups of cowslips ; 
Sweeter something that’s my choice. 
* Bet. [Behind the hedge listening.) Aud pray what may that be ? 
‘ Dick. (Starting, and then jumping over a gap in the hedge.) Why 
the dew upon your lips, my lovely Betsey ! 
* Bet. Come, come, let go my hands, do: mistress scolds so, when 
I get in late with the milk. 


Squire Thimble has come on a visit to Sir Gripe, but the latter 
who is miserly in his profligacy, has quartered him upon the farm. 
house of Dick’s master :— 


‘Scene [1V.—A small Parlour in the Farm-house : Squire Thimble 
sitting before the fire: breakfast preparing. 

*Squ. Thim. (To himself.) 1 don’t much like his sending me 
here, instead of receiving me at the Hall; but I dare say he will 
explain it when he comes. 

‘Mrs Stiles. { Entering.) Hope you will excuse our homely fare, 
Sir, but we'll give you the best we’ve got. [Betsey, entering with 
eggs, lets a couple of them roll off the plate upon the floor.) What a 
deuce is the girl about; But [turning to Squire Thimble) 1 hope 
you'll look over it, Sir: she’s going to be married to-morrow, and 
her head has been running upon that all the morning. 








‘ Squ. Thim. Married, did you say? Married! That girl going 
going to be married! 

‘ Mrs Stiles. Yes, Sir; they have been courting a long while, 
and they be desperate fond of one another. 

‘Squ. Thim. Desperate, indeed! But do you encourage such 
things, then ? 

‘ Mrs Stiles. What things, Sir? 

‘ Squ. Thim. Why, the coupling together of these poor creatures 
to fill the country with beggars and thieves. 

* Mrs Stiles. With warmth.) I’m sure there isn’t a better young 
man in the parish than Richard Hazle; and as for Betty Birch, 
young as she is, she shall make bread, butter, cheese or beer, with 
any woman in the whole country, let the next be who she will. 
Beggars and thieves, indeed ! 

‘ Squ. Thim. Well, if these be good people, so much the more 
reason to keep them from —_ plunged into misery, and... . 

‘ Mrs Stiles. { Interrupting "aa Misery, Sir! 

‘ Squ. Thim. Yes, and from adding to that great national diss 
ease, the surplus population. 

* Mrs Stiles. ton heard of that disease before, Sir; we ben’t 
troubled with’t in these parts, though we have the small-pox and 
measles terrible bad sometimes; and our poor neighbour, Chop- 
stick, lost four as fine children last week as... . 

‘ Squ. Thim. So much the better! so much the better! 

‘ Mrs Stiles. What, Sir! 

‘ Squ. Thim. Yes; so much the better, I say, and [ aside] if it 
had taken you off too, it would have been better still. [Tv her.] Go, 
good woman, and tell the girl to come and speak to me. 

‘ Mrs Stiles. She’s going to her mother's to get ready for her 
wedding ; but P’ll call her in for a minute. [Eait. 

‘Enter Betsey. : 
‘ Squ. Thim, So, young woman, you are going to be married, I 


understand ? 


‘ Bet. Yes, Sir. 
‘ Squ. Thim. How old are you? 
‘ Bet. I’m nineteen, Sir, come next Valentine’s eve. , 


‘ Squ. Thim. That is to say you are eighteen! | Aside.) No 
wonder the country is ruined! And your mother now; how old is 
she ? 

‘Bet. I can’t justly say, Sir; but I heard her say she was forty 
some time back. 
* Squ. Thim. 

world ? 

‘ Bet. Only seventeen, Sir. 

‘ Sgu. Thim. Seventeen! Only seventeen! 

‘ Bet. Seventeen now alive, Sir; she lost two and had two still- 
born and.... 

* Squ. Thim. Hold your tongue! Hold your tongue. [ Aside. | 
It is quite monstrous! Nothing can save the country but plague, 
pestilence, famine, and sudden death. Government ought to im- 
port a ship-load of arsenic. [To her.] But, young woman, cannot 
you impose on yourself “ moral restraint” for ten or a dozen years ’ 

‘ Bet, Pray what is that, Sir? 

‘ Squ. Thim. Cannot you keep single till you are about thirty 
years old ? 

‘ Bet. Thirty years old, Sir! [Stifling a laugh. 

‘Enter Sir Gripe Grindum, 

‘Squ. Thim.  [rising.| How do you do, Sir Gripe; hope I’ve the 
pleasure of seeing you well. 

‘ Sir G. Very well, very well; but rather hungry. 

‘ Squ. Thim. Draw up, then; here are plenty of eggs and butter. 

‘Sir G. Yes, they think nothing of Malthus here. 

‘ Squ. Thim. So it seems, for this young hussey is going to be 
married to-morrow, though she is only eighteen. Her mother has 
had, it seems, only twenty-one children; so that you'll have your 
parish finely stocked. 

‘Sir G. Married! [ Aside.] What a beautiful creature it is ! 

‘ Sgu. Thim. Yes, married; and she laughs at the idea of mora/ 
restraint, 

‘ Sir G.I dare say she does. [ Aside.] And so shall I too, if I 
can get her into my clutches.’ 


And how many of you has she brought into the 


(Last, the village shoemaker, comes in, and proves too good a 
logician for Thimble 7}— 

‘ Squ. Thim. ( Aside.) These fellows have all been reading Cobbett, 
and as my friends, Trevor and Wilmot, say, nothing can stand, 
neither Church nor State, if that wicked fellow’be not put to silence. 
[To them). You think, then, that the more the merrier, and the 
more paupers you breed, the better it will be for you, and that, 
instead of checking premature marriages, you ought (as, indeed, you 
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do) to offer a premium for breeding children, as we do for breeding | author goes on to say,—it was ‘ this that tore down the Bastile, 


sheep or planting trees ? murdered a king, and abjured God, b i 
© best, PPhere needs no premium; for, whether married or not, . y . ee Sm ae wee 


country gitle will have children ; but since you talk of peupers and spectacle for the world to gaze at,—this that received the yoke of 
of a premium for breeding, pray what are those who are on the pen- Napoleon, because the spectacle of revolution was no longer new, 
sion and sinecure lists, men, women, and children ; and, as to the | 29d because his ambition and /a gloire Francaise went hand-in-hand, 
premiums for breeding, what do you call the money that is given to —this that encouraged industry, commerce, and manufactures during 
poor parsons and to half-pay officers and their widows and children ? | fifteen years, because France could not be great without them,— 


Are not these premiums for breeding, and premiums, too, paid out 
of taxes raised in part on these very labourers? And what are the 
military academies and asylums but premiums to the rich and the 
soldiers to induce them to breed? You find no fault of these pre- 
miums for the breeding of idlers, and are alarmed only at the increase 
of those who work ?’ 


It is bold enough in Mr Cobbett to write in this way, with a pro- 


—and finally, this that now threatens to desolate Europe with the 
scourge of war, because /a grande nation is beginning to be forgot. 
ten.” This is surely dismissing a nation’s character with a ven. 
geance. In truth it is not too much to call it a childish ebullition, 
unworthy of the good sense which we conclude the author is to 
arrive at by and by; for we cannot persuade ourselves he is too 





secution hanging over his head. Courage, however, is calculated to | old for such improvement. Mr Conway denies that the French are 
do no man a disservice ; and we have no hesitation in saying, that | a polite people, and says that selfishness and vanity are their chief 
this instance of it ought to do none to Mr Cobbett. We are not | characteristics. A Frenchman, as much disposed to judge unfa- 
Cobbettites, and never have been ; but neither are we among those | vourably, might present a very forbidding picture of the English 
who affect to think with peculiar respect of the opinions of a cler- | character. Speaking of the manufacturers of Lyons, he says,—‘ { 
gyman, who consents to live, aye, and to increase and multiply, on | do not recollect to have seen in any of the great manufacturing 
the strength of the scriptures, and then writes a book, opposed | towns of England, so much to remind one of the futal vicissitudes 
equally to scripture and reason : for the Malthus doctrine is nothing | of trade, in the spectacles of poverty and wretchedness that every 
but a violent opening of one eye to a question in behalf of the | moment present theinselves ; and it struck me that among the lower 
few, and a shutting up the other on the side of the many. Whatever | orders there seemed to exist, in a remarkable degree, the elements 
Mr Cobbett may do sometimes, he evidently writes on this occasion | of turbulence and civil commotion. The look, air, and expression of 
with a strong sense of being in the right ; and it would be wise, we | the unemployed workman of Lyons has nothing in it of uncomplain- 
think, in the Crown lawyers, and far from wanting in a proper spirit, ing sufferance. He carries an air of defiance in his countenance ; 
not to hazard the pressing upon that sort of consciousness in a | and solicits alms in the manner of one who thinks he has a right to 
man of his powers. They may reckon upon his want of repute with partake the purse of another who wears a better coat than himself. 
certain classes; but it would be better to consult their own “ honor | Three years before I visited Lyons, 23,000 persons were employed 
and dignity,”—things that can now be spoken of, even in conjunction in the silk manufactories ; and three years later, in the year 1829, 
with the idea of an Attorney-General. _when I again visited it, not more than one-fourth part of this num- 

Tie verses at the end of Mr Cobbett’s play are not so good as | ber was required.’-—Mr Conway was most likely quite correct as to 
those at the beginning. He is afraid that the players will act it | the opinion of the suffering manufacturers of Lyons, and if he has 
without his leave; an apprehension that we take to be unfounded. | travelled much in his own country, during the last year, he may 
In short, the piece is only curious in coming from such a pen. | probably have discovered, that human beings, whom willingness to 
The best thing in it is its healthy sympathy with rural scenes and | work has not saved from a state of starvation, are apt to partake of 
buxom village maids, who see ‘no reason in nature’ why they that opinion, reside where they may. It is not a national, but a 
should not love, and who resent above all monopolies the monopoly | natural result of their sufferings ; and it would be a bold thing to 





of marriage. | say that it is an unjust one. Does Mr Conway not only expect the 


| € eels to lie still,’ but to look grateful ? 








Switzerland, the South of France, and the Pyrennees, in 1830. 
By Derwent Conway. (Constable’s Miscellany, Nos. 66—67). 
2 vols. 18mo. Hurst, Chance, and Co. 


Some extracts from the first volume of this work have already been | 


given in the TaTLeER ; the second volume, which completes the work, 
has now appeared, and we hail it as an agreeable companion for a 
leisure hour. We have travellers innumerable, who wander about 
the world measuring buildings, and informing us, with an endless 
repetition, where certain pictures, statues, &c. are to be found ; and, 
although the majority tell us little that is new on these subjects, 
they still find readers; for there are few, if any, from whom we 
cannot gather something interesting concerning the minds and 
manners of human beings. Mr Conway has not journied in unknown 
lands, but he has not followed the much-beaten path ; he describes 
things which most travellers overlook, or consider beneath their 
notice; but which are, nevertheless, interesting and useful, He 
strips away from the scenes he visits all romance that is not ac- 
cordant with reality ; he shows us a country covered with vines and 
olives, and bids us not deceive ourselves, for that—notwithstanding 
the romantic terms in which Truth herself may describe it—it is 
barren and uninteresting. He speaks of great names without enthu- 
siasm: yet without endeavouring to depreciate them. He touches 
pleasantly upon what is picturesque amid the common-places of life, 
and has a particular predilection for fruit-markets. He gives one 
the idea of an intelligent and kind-hearted youth, who has associated 
too much with old people, and has, therefore, not kept pace with 
the times. He seems to take a pleasure in looking upon the worst 
side of the French character; is rather surprised that the poor 
should think they have a right to be fed, and that an enlightened 
nation should object to a little tyranny; yet he seems less wanting 
in sympathy than in reflection. The work is written in a light, un- 
studied manner, gives a passing touch upon everything, great and 
small, and is not only very amusing, but contains a great 
deal of information upon the familiar habits of the people, and 
has upon the whole an air of originality and good humour, that 
entitles it to rank above many volumes of greater pretension. The 
following extracts will show the grounds of the objection; which 
we are unwilling to make, without giving reasons for it. After 
expatiating at some length upon the vanity of the French, the 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


BEAUTY. 


Painters! Poets! who can tell 








What Beauty is—bright miracle ? 
Sometimes brown and sometimes white, 
She shifts from darkness into light, 
Swimming on with such fine ease 
That we miss her small degrees, 
Knowing not that she hath ranged, 
Till we find her sweetly changed. 
They are poets false who say 

That Beauty must be fair as day, 
And that the rich red rose 

On her cheek for ever flows, 

Or that the cold white lily lieth 

On her breast, and never flieth. 
Beauty is not so unkind, 

Not so niggard, not so blind, 

As yield her beauties but to one, 
When she may walk unconfined, 
Associate with the unfettered wind, 
And wander with the Sun. 

No; she spreads her gifts, her grace, 
O’er every colour, every face ; 

She can laugh, and she can breathe 
Freely where she will,—beneath 
Polar darkness, tropic star, 
Impoverish’d Delhi, dark Bahar, 
And all the regions bright and far 
Where India’s sweet-voic’d women are! 


AMANTE. 
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FINE ARTS. 
MR PETER HOLLINS’S EXHIBITION OF SCULPTURE. 


Here we saw an old friend, or rather enemy, with a new face,— 
The Massacre of the Innocents. How this subject seems to be en- 
joyed! None has been more often represented ; and Mr Hollins 
now holds it out as his great attraction, aided doubtless by its 
being coLossaL ; of which, however, we do not see the advantage. 
There is something striking in the design, but where is the neces- 
sity for the expressions of malicious rage in the face of the mechan- 
ical and paid assassin? and why does not the mother, who is sup- 
plicating him, look in his face? We cannot like it so well as the 
groupe of Aurora and Zephyrus. This is very beautiful; and the 
composition is elegant in the extreme. The Zephyr is perfect. We 
could wish the fuce of the goddess a little more handsome, and the 
figure is perhaps hardly full or luxuriant enough for Aurora, but it 
js exceedingly graceful, and the design is not unworthy the execu- 
tion. The Conrad and Medora cannot compare with this. The 
composition is straggling, and the face and attitudes are of a very 
vague meaning. We should much doubt the costume of this groupe. 
Of the likeness of the bust of Mr Charles Lloyd we are not able to 
judge, but it has all the characteristics of a minutely painstaking 

rformance. This gentleman is of the Society of Friends, a banker 
at Birmingham, and known for his extensive patronage of scientific 
and charitable institutions. Being a Quaker, he would not, of 
course, voluntarily sit for his portrait. He did it involuntarily ;— 
Mr Hollins followed him to all places where he might see him, he 
did ‘ hang upon him like a disease.’ Mr Lloyd ‘ had caught the 
Hollins” and so ‘the taker’ was taken. A better testimony of 
the likeness of ¢his bust than the copies of certain letters lying by 
it (which have an unpleasant appearance) is the admirable likeness 
of Mr Macready. It has his every peculiarity but the voice. There 
is another bust or two in the room, and a few smaller designs, but 
of little concern to any but the Birmingham public, being of local 
interest. 





SIGNOR BEGREZ’ CONCERT. 
M. Becrez gave his annual morning concert yesterday, in the 
room at the Opera-house. He was ably supported by the Vocal 
Profession; the performers upon the occasion being Mesdames 
Pasta, LaLanpe, Rusini, Raimpavux, Du Puy, and Meesi; and Sig. 
Lasiacue, Mr H. Puriurps, Sig. Rupint, De BeGnis, Curioni, 
Santin1, Levasseur, Torri, and Becrez himself. Mr Mort led, 
and Sig. Costa was the Conductor. The room was crowded, the 
ladies bearing, to all appearance, the proportion of twenty to one 
gentleman. The selection was not exactly to our taste, being made up 


almost exclusively of the whip-syllabub of Rossint and his jack-pud-— 


dings, Mercapante, MAyerseer, and Pacint. The concert opened 
with the overture to ‘Tancredi,’ which, like that to‘Oscar and Malvina,’ 


always sets us laughing, both at the composition itself, and the nod- | 


ding heads of the auditors, The English are so musica! !—Signor 


Pvzzi executed some of his very clever passages on the horn ; and | 


Madame Duicken one of Mr Herz’s tight-rope rondos on the 
piano-forte. 


and mere difficulties are accomplished. We must honestly confess, 
that with the exception of two or three pieces, we have rarely heard 
so much trash comprehended in one morning’s musical entertain- 
ment. Mr H. Puivwips’s introducing of the ‘ Qui sdegno’ from 
the ‘ Zauberflote,’ (and which he sang, as usual, charmingly) seemed 
as inappropriate to the general character of the selection, as a pas- 
sage from Jeremy Taylor or Sir Thomas Brown would be during a 
Christmas game of forfeits. We compliment Mr BeGrez upon his 
accurate perception of the West-end taste in music. 








Tue Merropotts oF THE Rats.—In noticing the noxious 
| sane which were found in the City, Dr M. adverted to the rats. He said, 
that in many parts of the country, the Norway rat has almost extirpated the 
ancient legitimate occupier, the English black rat; not so much by regular 
battle, as by depriving him, by his superior strength, of the means of ob- 
taining a living; but this was not the case in London; for in certain distil- 
leries and breweries, both the brown and the black rat were to be found on 
the same premises, The metropolis of the rats, Ratopolis it might be called 
was assuredly the common sewers of London, In them the rats lived as in, 


streets, and from thence the levies were made in thousands for the supply of | 


the ratticides at the Pit or Circus at Westminster.—It is stated, that a few 
years ago, four prisoners in Newgate, under sentence of death, managed 
to descend from the water-closet into a sewer, having formed the daring pro- 
ject of proceeding along it until they reached the Thames; but by the time 
they got as faras Fleet market, they were beset by such legions of rats, who 
furiously set upon them to revenge the invasion of their dominions, that the 
unhappy men were compelled in their agony to scream for assistance, and 
people having heard them, opened the gratings and hoisted them up ; when 
they were conducted back to the place from whence they came. The men 
who enter the sewers to clean and repair them carry lights, and are in too 
great force to be attacked.—Dr J. Mitchell’s Lecture on Animal and Ve- 
gelable Life in the City of London, : 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Statesmen are the only things that look greatest at a distance.— 
Bogle Corbet. 





— A writer in a Magazine, who does not know a smiling remark 
from a remark altogether serious, charges us with ‘ cockneyism,’ because 
we hailed, in the name of Don Telesforo de Trneba, a reminiscence of the 
play-writers and other worthies in Gil Blas and the Devil on Two Sticks. 
We thought it had long been found out by everybody, that there is no'hing 
which betrays a more genuine spirit of cockneyism, than charges of it. We 
recommend the writer to get rid of this monomania. 


— The hat worn by Mr Warde, in his personation of the Em- 
peror Napoleon at Covent Garden, is said to be the identical hat worn by 
the hero himself ; and borrowed of the gentleman to whom it belongs, who 
is a resident in Paris, under a solemn injunction to return it at the end of 
the season 


— It is announced that M. Laporte will not undertake the en- 
gagement of the King‘s Theatre after the present season. 


— Ries, the celebrated composer, has arrived in Londen from 
Germany. 


— Signor Paganini, yielding tv his own judgment, rather than the 
counsel of pretended friends, has abandoned the idea of attempting to 
evade his contract with M. Laporte, and is to appear at the King’s Theatre, 
at old prices, very early in June.—Courier. 


Divipep Usity.—A monk travelling in the country, sought the 
hospitality of a poor village curate. The latter gave him the best recep- 
tion in his power, but was obliged to serve up the repast in earthenware, 
with the suitable accompaniment of pewter spoons, common forks, &c. 
The monk, more accustomed to utensils of higher pretension, accommodated 
himself but indifferently to this simplicity, and at length opened his unk, 
and took from thence silver utensils, and placed them on the table. The 
curate, at the sight of this luxury, addressed his guest, ‘‘ Reverend father, 
we shonld make a good monk between us.” ‘* Why 2” said the visitor, 
‘* Because,” rejoined the curate, ‘* you have taken the vow of poverty, and 
I observe it.” 


SociaL Improvements. — A correspondent of the Morning 
| Herald (a paper distinguished among its contemporaries not more by the 

copious variety of its matter than by a certain zealous and graceful tone 
of humanity,) recommends that fountains should be made in our squares 
and cther convenient places, and bands of music be stationed there upon 





This lady’s performance is quite worthy of the com- | 
position she vouchsafes to honour; mere difficulties are written, | 


summer evenings (ata trifling subscription from the inhabitants), to help 
our beloved conutrymen to pass their days more agreeably, aud not be 
behindhand with France and other countries in the art of making the most 
of life. Bands of music, he thinks, might also be upon the Serpentine in 
boats, and add a most desirable attraction to the promenade in rhat quarter. 
| We cordially agree with these suggestions, and think that the temper of 
| Englishmen would be much improved by adopting every measure calculated 

to make them more comfortable in each other's society. And after all, 

temper and good-humour are the great things. Our lives are made up of 

inoments, and they are the wisest and best who can make the greatest number 
_ of moments agreeable to theniselves and others. 


_ Tue Beecar anp nis Doc.—The number of dogs, and of curs 
| especially, was generally deemed annisance; but although many of them 

might be dispensed with, yet a large proportion of them rendered valuable 
service as cheap co-operators with the police in the protection of property : 
many belonging to persons living in courts and alleys, and who unhappily 
| having no property to protect, nevertheless shared their scanty pittance 
| with their four legged friends. The poor man was not on this account to 
| be contemned. Neglected, and too often at war with the world, having few 

pleasures allowed to him, his dog should in charity be spared to him, that the 
| beneficent feelings and affections might not-be totally extinguished in his 

breast. One of that immense class of powerful people, who never care for the 
| painsand pleasures of their fellow men, attempted to deprive a wretched beg- 

gar, in Paris, of his faithful dog. The beggar resisted, asif for his life. When 
he was brought before the magistrate, he was asked how it was that he, who 
was half starving himself, should, nevertheless, share his pittance with a use- 
less animal? The beggar took up in his arms his dog, which fondly licked 
his face: he wept, and said. ‘* Now [ am alone in the world, and if you take 
from me my poor dog,—who would love me, or care for me ?”” The magis- 
trate happened to be a feeling man, and allowed him to depart.—Dr J. 
Mitchell’s Lecture on Animal and Vegetabte Life in the Cily of London. 


Mopes or Living AMONG THE CuINESE.—The modes of living 
among the Chinese are, of course, very different, according to the rank and 
wealth of the people ; but the extremes of luxury and misery are nowhere 
more Indicrously contrasted. Those who can afford to purchase rare and 
expensive delicacies grudge no cost for them, as is proved by the price paid 
for edible birds’ nests (glutinous compositions, formed by a kind of swallow, 
in vast clusters, found in caves in the Nicobar aud other islands), 5,000 
dollars being sometimes given for a picul, weight 133 I-3 lbs. In the streets 
multitudes of men are employed in preparing these for sale, with a pair of 
tweezers plucking from them every hair, or fibre of feather, or extraneous 
matter ; aod, at the same time, carefully preserving the form of the nests, 
by pushing through them very slender slips of bamboo. Sharks’ fins are 
| highly prized, and, when well dried, they fetch a great price. The beche- 
de-la-mer (a horrid looking black sea-slug, brought from the Pacific Islands) 
is also exceedingly esteemed by Chinese epicures. But, while the rich fare 
| thus sumptuously, the mass of the poor subsist on the veriest garbage. The 
| heads of fowls, their entrails, their feet, with every scrap of digestible 
animal matter, earth worms, sea reptiles of all kinds, rats, and other vermin, 
are greedily devoured We have uoticed lots of black frogs, in half dozens, 
lied together, exposed for sale in shallow troughs of water. We have seen 
the hind quarter of a horse hung up ina butcher’s shop, with the recom- 
mendation of the whole leg attached. A lodger in our hotel complains that 
his bed-room being over the kitchen, he is grievously annoyed in the morning 
by the noises of dogs and cats, which are slaughtering below for the day’s 
consumption but not at our table. Not a bone nor a green Jeaf is ever 








seen in the streets ; some use or another is found for everything that would 
be refuse elsewhere.— Bennet and Tycrman'’s Voyages and Travels. 
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Tue Orera.—-Crowds at this theatre are more profitable to the 
management than pleasant to those who assist in making them. The pit is 
intolerably hot when the curtain is down. The opening above the gas 
chandelier cannot carry off more heat than is produced by the gas itself. 
This theatre, overtopping all surrounding buildings, and open on all sides, 
ought to be the best ventilated theatre in London. In addition to the heat, 
another evil of crowded nights is the necessity of fixedness in one place, 
which, besides preventing that inter-communication which is one of the 
pleasures of this theatre, subjects many an unfortunate would-be spectator 
to an irremediable total eclipse of the stage, behind some of those walls of 
gauze, lace, silk, velvet, or plumage, which some women, with a selfish 
disregard of the comfort of others, are in the habit of building on their 
heads : to say nothing of an occasional square foot of tortoiseshell, pro- 
fessing to be the top of acomb. We derive a malicious pleasure from see- 
ing a female, thus equipped, deprived of the opportunity of annoying. We 
have surtendered a seat to a simply appareled head, but never to one of 
these : they deserve no courtesy. It is curious and true, as we have ascer- 


tained by repeated observation of the phenomena, that the volume of the | 
head-dress increases in mathematical proportion with the ugliness of the | 


wearer.— Examiner. 


Ciry Crows.—A few years ago a crow, with his fair lady, in- | 


tending to confer upon London the honour of making his progeny genuine 
native citizens, by being born within the sound of Bow-bell, more securely 
to effect his object, actually built his nest between the wings of the Dragon, 
on the top of the steeple, from which, with calm philosophic dignity, he 
might look down cn the scene of human ambition and vanity below. The 
place was well selected for security, as the head of the Dragon always pointed 
to the wind, and the two wings protected the nest on each side. The place 
was sufficiently capacious, for the body of the Dragon is almost as large as 
ahorse. A gentleman, who was more aii amateur of projectiles than of 
ornithology, with much bad taste, amused himself by shooting balls at the 
crow from an air-gun—but between the wings of the Dragon he sat, and 
defied the vain attempt. Unfortunately the steeple required repair, and 
the scaffolding and workmen disturbed the venerable pair, and they took 
their flight from an ungrateful city, as unworthy of their presence. ‘* Whe- 
ther it be the same pair,” said he, ‘now arrived at a good old age, or 
another pair of the same family, I cannot say ;_ but certain it is, that a pair 
of crows have, this spring, taken up their abode within the city, and built 
their nest in the top of the lofiy plane tree in Wood street, close to Cheap- 
side.” The citizens had discovered recently, as well from the claims of 
lay impropriators, as of the two and nine-pence-in-the-pound clergy, that 
the church sometimes gives shelter to characters of very questionable 
utility. This very last season, a hawk built his nest under the dome of St 
Paul's, and a similar occurrence took place some forty years ago. A few 
years ago one of the falcon tribe took his abode a very short distance 
beyond the city boundaries, in ihe top of the steeple of Spitalfields’ church, 


to the sad annoyance of the amateurs in that pigeon-fancying neighbour- | 


hood. He was often fired at, but without effect. Afterwards, when it 
became necessary to repair the steeple, the nest was found covered with 
feathers and bones. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Draury-Lane.—-Wild Oats——The Little Corporal.—Blue Beard. 
Covent-Garpen.—Napoleon Buonaparte.—Neuha’s Cave. 
Frencu PLays.—Valerie.—Yelva.—Alexis. 





THIS EVENING. 


KING’S THEATRE, 
The Opera Seria, in Two Acts, of 


MEDEA. 
[By Mayer.] 
Medea, Wife of Jason . « Madame Pasta. 
Creusa, Daughter of Creontes . . . . . . Miss F. Ayton. 
Ismenes, Confidant of Medea Mile. Feliani. 
Creontes, King of Corinth . . . . se Signor Lablache. 
€¥geus, King of Athens - Signor Rubini. 
ason .. . . . Signor Curioni. 
Tideus, Confidant of Creontes . . Signor Deville. 
Two children of Jason and Medea. 
Corinthians, Maidens, Priests, Followers of A°geus, Guards. 








After which, the New Grand Ballet, founded on Sir Waiter Scort’s Novel of | 


KENILWORTH. 
(By M. DesHayYes.] 
The Music by Signor Costa. 
The Principal Characters by Mlle. Brocard, Mlle. Kaniel, Mlle. Clara, 
Mlle. Proche, Mlle. Zoe Beaupré, 
M. Emile, M. Antoni, and M. Lefebvre. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
The Historical Play of 
WILLIAM TELL 


{By Mr KNow.es.]} 
Emma, Miss Huddart. Anneli, Miss Russell. 
Gesler, Mr H. Wallack. Sarnam, Mr Thompson. 
Rodolph, Mr Howard. Lutold, Mr Howell. 
William Tell, Mr Macready. Albert, Miss Poole. 
Erni, Mr Cathie. Furst, Mr Feuton. 
Waldman, Mr Hughes. Michael, Mr Cooper. Jagheli, Mr J. Vining. 
Pierre, Mr Eaton. Theodore, Mr Honner. 
Savoyards— Miss Crawford, Mr Robinson, Mr Price, and Mr S. Jones. 


Agnes, Miss Faucit. 
Struth, Mr W. Bennett. 
Braun, Mr Ross. 

Melchtal, Mr Younge. 
Verner, Mr Cooke. 


| 
In the course of the Evening, Rossini’s Overture to ‘ Guillaume Tell ;’ Winter’s | 


Overture to ‘ Tamerlane ;’ and Lindpaintner’s Overture to ‘ Joko.’ 


To which will be added, 
DEAF AS A POST. 
(By Mr Poovg.} 
Sophy Walton, Mrs Newcombe. Amy Templeton, Miss E. Absolon. 
Sally Maggs, Mrs Orger. Mrs Plumpley, Mrs C. Jones. 
Old Walton, Mr W. Bennett. Captain Templeton, Mr Cooper. 
Tristram Sappy, Mr Liston. Crupper, Mr Hughes. 


To conclude with 
THE PORTRAIT OF CERVANTES. 
Isabella, Mrs Newcombe. Lucetta, Mrs Orger. 
Murillo, Mr Farren. Don Guzman, Mr C. Jones. 
Father Benito, Mr W . Bennett. Scipio, Mr W ebster. 
Sancho, Mr Liston. 


To-morrow, Coriolanus ; The Little Corporal ; and High Life Below Stairs. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


A New Drama, in Two Acts, called 


THE GIPSY FATHER. 


Rose Franklin, Miss E. Tree. Mary Barwell, Mrs Lovell. 
Dolly Dolittle, Mrs Tayleure. Clara, Miss Hughes. 

Gipsy Woman, Mrs Daly. Lucy, Miss Hunt. 

Barwell, Mr Warde. Richard Barwell, Mr G. Bennett. 

Simon Salubrious Dolittle, Mr Keeley. Edwards, Mr F. Matthews. 
Judge Franklin, Mr Evans. Jem Hartshorn, Mr Meadows. 

William and James, Miss P. Horton and Miss Kendall. 
| First Gipsy, Mr Turnour. Clerk, Mr Irwin. Servant, Mr Heath. 


After which a Grand Historical and Military Spectacle, in Six Parts, called 





Gallop, Mr Salter. 


Don Carlos, Mr J. Vining. 





NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 
| The Music composed and arranged by Messrs. Piccini, Amédée, and G. Stausbury. 
Part 1.—The Camp before Toulon. 1793. 
Victoria, Miss Taylor. 

Buonaparte, Mr Warde. Dugommier, Mr Bartley. Duroc, Vir G. Stansbury. 
Junot, Mr Duruset. Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. Vincent, Mr Wrench. 
Louis, Mr G. Penson. Cabri, Mr Meadows. 

Lieut.-General Count Bertrand, Mr Egerton. 

Part 2.—Passage of Mount St Bernard. May 1800. 

Part 3.—The Palace of Schiéenbrunn (Vienna). May, 1809. 

Part 4.—Montereau (in France). 1814. 

Part 5.—Fontainebleau Palace. April, 1814. 

Part 6.—Victoria’s Vision. 


To-morrow, Fazio; and Napoleon Buonaparte. 





SURREY THEATRE. 
The Opera of 
THE SLAVE. 
(By Mr Morton.] 
Zelinda, Miss Somerville, in which she will sing ‘The Mocking Bird,’ and < Pity 
_ and protect the Slave.’ Stella Clifton, Miss Vincent. 

Miss Von Frump, Madame Simon. Mrs Lindenberg, Miss Nicol. 
Governor of Surinam, Mr Gough. Colonel Lindenberg, Mr Ede. 
Captain Malcolm, Mr Edwin, in which he will sing ‘ My Native Highland Home,’ 
‘ The King, God Bless Him,’ and the Duet, ‘ In joyful peace disarming,’ with 
Miss Somerville. Captain Clifton, Mr Honner. Fogrum, Mr Vale. 
Mathew Sharpset, MrC. Hill. Sam Sharpset, Mr D. Pitt. 
Somerdyke, Mr Almar. Secretary, Mr Maitland. Provost, Mr Hobbs. 


The Highland Fling, by Mlle. Rosier. 





After which the Drama, entitled 


LAW AND LIONS. 
[By Mr D. W. Jexrovp.} 
Mrs Mammoth, Mrs C. Hill. Miss Jane, Miss Vincent, in which Character she 
| will sing ‘ Oh Men, what silly things ve are !’ 
Mr Suavey, Mr Williams. Mr James, MrC. Hill. Ensign Pudor, Mr Honner. 
| Mr James, sen. Mr Almar. Mr Pudor, sen. Mr Gough. 
Jemmy Mammoth, Mr Vale. Robert, Mr Lee. Sam Smoothface, Mr Rogers. 


A Divertimento on Wheatstone’s newly invented Symphonion, by a Gentleman. 


To conclude with a New Romantic Drama, called 


THE PROPHET OF THE MOOR. 
[By Mr Avmar.} 
Catherine Gray, Miss Somerville. 

Dame Hetty Horner, Miss Nicol. Crazy Ruth, Miss M.C. Poole. 
Elkanah White, Mr Osbaldiston. Colonel Launce Leolyn, Mr C. Hill. 
Ralph Gayton, Mr Williams. Dwarf Stephen, Mr Almar. 

Hal Hardenbrass, Mr Honner. Haveril Horner, Mr Gough. 

Master John Horner, Mr Vale. Goliah Goodbody, sen. Mr Asbury. 
Goliah Goodbody, jun. Master F. Carbery. Oliver Brown, Mr Lee. 

Piers Talbot, Mr Edwin. Joey Stokes, Mr Rogers. Thomas Green, Mr Hobbs 


Honor Jeykel, Miss Jordan. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
| A Domestic Drama, in Three Acts, founded on the admired Ballet of 
| AULD ROBIN GRAY. 
The principal Characters by Mrs Evans, Miss Wells, Mrs Garrick, Mrs Saville, 
} Miss Dix, MrKeppell, Mr Forrester, Mr Porteus, Mr G. Lejeune, 
| Mr Wilkinson, MrSpencer, and MrG. Smith. 
! 
After which the admired Comedietta, in One Act, entitled 


DELUSIONS. 


Charles Eustace, Mr Green. 


! 
' 
To conclude with a New Romantic Legend, in Two Acts, entitled 
| 


THE SPIRIT OF THE MIST. 
| The Music composed by Mr Harroway. 
| The Lady Adela, Miss Dix. Rosabelle, Mrs Evans. Nerissa, Miss Ayres. 
_Unaria, Sylph of the Waters, Mademoiselle Josephine. 
Albert, Mr Keppell. Baron Claudio, Mr Cooke. Don Carlos, Mr Lejeune. 
| Alberto, Mr G. Smith. Pedrillo, Mr Wilkinson. 





| ASriey’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’s 
| Scenes in the Circle—Napoleon Buonaparte. 

| Cooke’s Eguestrrian Circus, Great WinpMILL St. 

Haymarket.—Feats of Horsemanship—Dragon 

of Rhodes—Senor Valli’s Herculean Feats— 

J.Cooke’s Act of the British Sportsman and the 

| Reaper — Williams’s Tourbillions—Equestrian- 

ism, by Miss M. A. Cooke—Sir William Button. 


Conurc THeatre.—Martha Willis, the Maid-Servant 


—The Napoleon of Humble Life—The Wreck 
of the Leander, 50. 


SavLer’s WeEtis.—The Frozen Hand—The Lady and 
the Devil—More Reform. 





Royat Pavirion THeatre.—The Field of the Cloth 
of Gold—The Sylph of the Sunflower. 
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